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ABSTRACT . \_ 

; ■ During the past ten years, many school districts have 

estahlished alternative schools or programs for students who ar© , 
seriously disruptive and academicaliy unsuccessful. This bulletin 
describes five different types of alternative programs that have been 
efjective in dealing with disruptive youth. They include the Tri-C 
ccfflmunity Centered Classroom Program in Los Angeles (California) ; 
project Advocate in Geneva (Illinois) i Positive Al^ernatiVBS To 
Student suspension (PASS) in Pinellas county (Florida) ; for Love of 
Children in Harpers Ferry (West Virginia) i and the Mestside 
Alternative School in Omaha (Nebraska)- These programs are currer 
in operation and represent a range of\ strategies. For example, Iri-C 
uses a faaily-itype setting, intensive 'counseling, and community 
resources. Project Advocate operates a^bebavior disorder cDmponent, 
PASS includes eight programs for school staff and students. For Love 
cf Children is an outdoor living and education experience, and the 
=4jestside Alternative School focuses on academics, parental 
involvement, and vocational training. (Author/MLF) 
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Summary 



Durina the past ten years, many school districts have established altarnative 
. ^choo^ or^prrgrams for stud.nts vvho are seriously disruptive and aeadem.cally unsuc= 
«sSuL ^h^^uHttln describe, five different ^P%f ^^^''P^>^^P''^T'^^^ 
been effective In dealing with disruptive youth. They include the Tr.-C Commun ty 
cSe^ ClaLraom Pro|ram In Los Angeles, Cf fo'^nla; Pro^ "h^! ^r^^l^ 
Illinois; P.A.S.S., Pinellas county, Florida; For L^ve of ^^^^f^/^'^lfl;^^ p". 

^IJ^I developed \nd deslflned^-however, these (^llve 
sJ^t^B^ on acadamics, parental inveivement, and vocational trainrng. 



The Problem 

Some students not only fail to achiave aca- 
demically, but also act out thajr frustra- 
tions and resentments and disturt* others in 
olass. Their disruptive bahavior often 
leads to suspension or axpulsion from school 
and, consequently, they fall even further 
behind academically. Eventually, many 
drop out of school. This combination of 
circumstances results in dissatisfaction for 
the student, the school, and the community. 
Students are ill-prepared if they leave 
school; the schools have not been success- 
ful In educating students; and the commu- 
nity ultimately suffers with uneducated, un- 
prepared, and troublesome youth. 

AS disciplinary tools, traditional suspension 
and expulsion aKacerbate the problems as- 
sociated with disruptive behavior; they vir- 
tually never solve them. Research also indi- 
cates that large numbers of the students 
losing out on thejr education are non-whitep 



At the time, out-of-school suspension is of- 
ten viewed by the students involved as a 
reward rather than punishment (since it 
gets them out of a difficult and unsatisfying 
situation); and it increases the likelihood of 
the suspended students getting into trouble 
in the community while being excluded from 
school. In sum, removing students from 
school neither disciplines nor educates them 
as socitty intended Its educational institu- 
tions to, do* 



The Solution 

For more' than ten years, school districts 
across the nation have been devising alter- 
native programs for students whose beha- 
vior would^ traditionally make them candi- 
dates for expulsion or out-of-school sus- 
pension. The alternative programs vary 
qreatly in the kinds of students they 
serve, the way the programs are struc- 
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tured, and by., the underlying theory or 
orientation that drives the program. Ah 
though the speelflc §oals and stratagies of 
the alternative programs are differenti they 
share in one form or another, the desire to 
Influence students* behavfor In such a way 
that they will learn how to learn and how to 
do so without disrupting others, This is 
accomplished by focusing, In differing de^ 
grees, on thf student*! disruptive behavior 
pattern as such^ the student's broader be* 
havfor patterns and attitudes, and the stu* 
dent's academic deficiencies. 

Care is taken to structure a learning tin^ 
vironment where students can gain basic 
acadamic and social skillS/ particlijate In 
decision making, and take .responsibility for 
their actions. Programs are designed to 
help students experience scholastic success 
and social approval, come to feel good about 
themselves, and look forward to more prom- 
ising futures. Effective alternative pro- 
grams are, In general, characteriMd by a 
small, personalised facility geographically 
separated from the conventional high school, 
and a high ratio of adults to students. 
Staff need to be carefully chosen-^highly 
competent, caring, and prepared to attend 
to the students' special needs for coupsei- 
Ing, role models, and medical services. 
Instruction is usualiy Individualized to 
overcome specific deficiencies and often 
group-*structured\ to= develop interaction 
skills. There is fnequently a programmatic 
thrust toward vocational preparation. Some 
alternatives involve parents and teachers as 
well as students. 

This bulletin presents a sampling of five 
alternative programs representing a range 
of thoughtful and balanced modifications 
that demonstrate positive approaches to 
changing behaviors of disruptive youth. 
(Note: The Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention , Department of 
Justice IS currently funding a number of 
alternative schools across the country.) 



COMIVIUNITV CgNTERED CLASSROOM PRO- 
GRAM, (Tri-C) 

Los Angeles Unified School , District, 
California 

Program . Tri-C is an academic, rehabNIta- 
tlve program aimed at preparing students 
for successful\reentry Into productive^ edu- 
cational and/or occupational settings follow- 
jng their eKpulsfon from schooK The pro- 



gram was begun In February, I97S, and 
uses a family-type setting, intenslvr coun- 
seling, and community resources to help 
itudents improve their self Image, basic 
skills, and ability to wpe with their envi- 
ronment. The average^ minimum time in the 
program is six weeks, and there are almost 
no re-assignments. 

Students in the expulsion pcocess are re- 
ferred to Tri-C by the Office of Juvenile 
Court Relations following the principal's 
expulsion conference with the parents. 
When a referral Is received, the Tri^C in- 
take counselor arranges a mandatory Intake - 
interview with the parents, student, TrI-C 
counselor, and teacher. As a result of this 
meeting, the student Is either enrolled in 
Tri-C or r^fBrrBd to a more suitable diver- 
sion service. If the student is accepted, 
expectations, goals, rules, and procedures, 
are discussed and clarified at that time. 

Parents are advised to attend scheduled 
parent group meetings, individual confer- 
ences, and have responsibility for checking 
their child's progress In the academic and 
behavioral areas. Optional visits to the 
classroom are also encouraged. 

Although all sites operate a minimum day 
acedemfc program, sites differ In geographic 
location, pupil population, and personal 
styles of teachers and staff. However, 
common characteristics exist that set Tri-C 
apart from regular schools. They include: 

1. The development of a "family" 
feeling at eac^^site. 

2. Regular, structured group coun- 
seling at ^ach site with a eounse- 
lor co-leading the group. A qua- 
lifled, community counselor is 
used whenever possible. 

3. Close and regular contact with 
other significant adults In the life 
of the Tri-C student. 

4. Group Instruction and group ac- 
tivities^ as well as indfviduailzed 
Instruction. 

5. Structured exposure to environ- 
ments, cultures, activities outsidm 
the student^s previous exper- 
iences. 

6. A team approach utIliMd by staff. 



Physieal Set-up . Trl-C classrooms ife lo*- 
"atad thrQughout the djstrict In leased 
facintias saparate from regular schsols. 
Depending on the community involved and 
available suitable space, they may be 
hoyiad fn a. portion of a church, community 
center, townhall, or similar type of building. 
Exact locations of the sites may change from 
year to year with the demand for Trf-C 
services. Bus transportatipn is provided. 
A large classroom and two^ adjoining offices 
are required to accommodate the maximum of 
10 studants per site. 

Target Population . Students aceepted into 
Tri-C are^ secondary students who have 
been recommended for expulsion, have been 
expallftd, or have no other feasible educa- 
tional option. Only about 80 percent of the 
referred students are enrolled in regular 
classes. The remainder may not be inter- 
ested iru an educatior^al prr^gram^ may enter 
a trade school or the Armtvd Servlci^^i, move 
out of the distriet; go to work full tlma^ of 
be incarearated. In Its first four years, 
Tri-C enrolled sightly over 1,000 students 
and assisted 400 more. Nearly/ 80 percent 
of the Tr!-C students are black and 10 per- 
cent are femafes. Since parental involve- 
ment is a major theme of the program, they 
can be regarded as an anflllary target pop- 
yjatfon. 



Staff . Ear^h site a fflli-time teacher and 
two educational aides. * Teachers are selec- 
ted by area principals for their demonstra- 
ted concerh and skill in working with hard- 
to-manage students, A support team in- 
cludes counselors, a nurse, a health educa- 
tor, a reading specialist, and a work exper- 
ience coordinator, who visit the classrcsm 
sites on a regular rotating b^sis. A full- 
time counselor is assigned for every two or 
three classrooms, and one district adminis- 
trator supervisee all Tri-C sites. ^ 

Budgets . The annual operating budget for 
the Trl-C .Program In Los Angeles, averages 
around $s6o,000 for a total student popula- 
tion of slightly under 300. This figure 
includes salaries, rent, supplies, and ^daiiy 
operating expenses. 

Evidence of Effectiveness. Pooled n evstua- 
tTon data from the 12 sites operating. during 
the 1978-79 school year indicate tmt three 
of fri-C*s four implementation objectives on 
scholastic achievement, school adjustment, 



and parental approval were not only met, 
but slightly exceeded. 

e Scholastic achievement 62 percent of 
the Tri-C students received satisfac* 
tory evaluations each school month on 
scholastic achievement, (The stan- 
dard for this objective was at least 60 
percent,) 

m School adjustment (i.e., reduction or 
sbsenca of verbal or physical hostility, 
coming to school under the Influence of 
drugs, disrespect toward staff, and 
faiSure to comply with other site rules) 
62 percent of the students received 
satisfactory evaluations or better each 
schooi month or on their final progress 
reports, (The standard fop this ob- 
jective was at least 60 percent.) 

s Positive parental feedback on a parent 
survey form7 nearly 90 p'ercent of the 
parents who responded (51 percent of _ 
the total surveyed) Indicated that ob" 
servafc>le posftlve changes In their^ 
youngster's attitudes occurred during/ 
this enrollment In the Tri-C Program/ 
(The standard for this objective was 
least 50' percent of Tri-C students' 
. parents . ) 

The only objective not reached across the 12 
sites focused on attendance. The objeGtjve, 
states that at least 70 percent of the Tri-C 
students will be in attendance each day at 
? each site^ Attendance ranged from 91 per- 
ceni at six sitae, 81 percent %t five sites, 
and 65 percent at the remaining site. 
Reasons given for non-illness absences were 
court appearances, ^ Incarceration, baby- 
sitting for younger siblings, family illness, 
rfifusal to attend school, and suspension by 
Tri-C staff. Overall, only 20 percent of 
the Tri-C ' students subsequently leave 
school altogether or become involved in 
minor Incidents while still in school. 



Contact 

Community Centered Classroom (Tri-C) 
Program 

Educational Options Service Branch . 
Walter E, Rivers; Jr, ' 
322 West 21st Street 
3rd Floor 

US Angeles, CA 90007 



PROJiCT ADVOCATE 
Geneva, Illinois 

Program . Project Advocate is a self-Gon- 
tained, Intansive-learning environment for 
studants with sevare communication or be- 
havior disorders . Elementary students , 
ages five to nine years q\4j who are behind 
their^ grade norms, are assigned to the 
Communications Disorder part of the pro- 
gram. Students 7 through \7, displaying 
academic or behavior problems, are served 
in the Behavior Disorder part of the pro- 
gram. This program is described b^low. 

The Behavior Disorder Program focuses on 
academic achievement; positive reinforce- 
ment, counseling, and parent involvement. 
Approximately 70 percent of the students in 
the program who exhibit behavior disorders 
are also found to be mildly to moderately 
learning disabled. Therefore, a strong em- 
phasis is placed on helping them succeed in 
academic subjects. This effort is streng- 
thened by the consistent use of positive 
reinforcement and a token economy with 
which students can "purchase'* privileges 
(e.g*, lunches, trips, extra physical edu-^ 
cation time). 

Three to four times week, students 

take part in group couniermg sessions, 
according to age and social maturity. In- 
dividual counseling is available as needed. 
Group counseling focuses on reducing In- 
appropriate bJhavior through work on such 
areas as declslgn-making, values clarifica- 
tionv and relaxation training. Parents ar^ 
encouraged to participate Iri^ parent and 
family therapy sessions to Improve their 
child's progress. 

Students are referred to project Advocate 
through the Special Education Departments 
of several local schools In the TrI-Cities 
(Satavla, Geneva, and St, Charles) area, 
about 40 mUes west of Chicago. They mrm 
screened again by the project staff and 
admitted to the program on the bans of 
their need. Individualized instruction is 
designed to meet the requirements of each 
youngster's academic deficiencies and learn- 
ing disabilities. 

A behavior level system is woven through- 
oJt the classroom portion of Project Advo- 
cate. Upon admission, students are as* 
signed to a behavior level frpm which they 
are expected to advance as a result of their 
improved Behavior, Reaching each higher 
level requires exhibiting more adaptive and 



constryctive behaviors, and each advance 
carries with It more privileges and advanr 
tages. When behavior is disruptive, how- 
ever, quiet training procedures are used 
(i.e., isolation, time-out room). 

The students participate In the Behavior 
Disorder program on an average of three or 
four school semesters with usual vacation 
breaks. In addition to interim testing and 
progress reviews, the Project Advocate 
staff, in collaboration with staff at each 
student's community school, assesses the 
student's readiness to return to regular 
classes . In this . process, academic skills 
and Knowledge are tested, and particular 
attention Is given to assessing the student's 
mastery of social skills and interactions as 
evidenced in his/her classroom and^ other ^ 
social behavior. 

P hysical Set-up i roject -Advocate is a 
Srf-colitalnedr unit housed in a rented 
facility completely separate from the par- 
ticipating schools, it has eight classrooms, 
ofnces,,,an^ a gym area. Bus^s bring the 
students from the varfous communities. 

Target Population , Project Advocate^s 
Behavior .Disorder Program accepts students 
ranging In age from 7 to 17 years. Of the 
65 enrolled in spring 1980, most were 10 
years old or older. Approximately 60 per- 
cent were white, 30 percent blacky and 10^ 
percent Hispanic, Males and females were 
about equally represented. About 25 per- 
cenH^came from' families receiving Apublic 
assistance and an equal number had re-^ 
ceived psychiatric- treatment. 

The students are referred from their local 
schools because they have been noncom- 
pliant and disruptive or physically abusive. 
They tend to have= severe emoticnal or be- 
havior problems and are socially maladjus- 
ted, Many are close to becoming hard-core 
delinquents; their social actions and respon- 
ses are inappropriate, impulsive, and Irres- 
' penslble. Among<se«ondary level students, 
motivation Is a common problem. 

Staff, Staff are selected for their educa- 
tional special training and demonstrated 
success with young people who have learn- 
ing disabilities and behavior disorders. 
The full-time staff consists of an adminis- 
trator, a counselor, and a social worker, 
eight teachers, 10 teacher aides, and an 
occupational therapist. In addition, part- 
time services are provided by a diagnostic 
consultant, a physical education teacher, 



and speech therapist. The staff pirtir! 
pates in up ta 60 hours of jn^service t^^ 
ing each year with an Intensive five-tr 
day session occurring before the op^ 
school in the falL Topics for 
school sessions have included r )r - 
planning/ behavior managernent^ ^ 
ning counseling skills. 

Budget . , At the current time; 1930, 
the cost per student In the B Dis- 
order Program is approxlmateh ' 0 per 
.school year. For 65 students, in Uonal 
materials cost $1,000; Inservice vPtwa 
$500; affective^curriculum $500. 

Evidence of Effectiveness . As ' 

measures indicate that Proj^^t A 
Behavior^ Disorder Program 's e 
The Brigance Diagnostic Inventory oi ^^^^ 
skills, for instance, shows that prior a 
secondary level, students m-ke aca. Uc 
gains at the normal rata (i.e. one mo th-s 
skill gain per month of BchoQ Ai the 
secondary level, however, although gains 
oontlnue, they are less consistently near 
the norms. Nevertheless/ by the end of 
their ^ second semester, 85 percent of the 
program students were completing assign'" 
ments and 90 percent of the work was 
correct. Use of social skills instruments 
Indicate/ for Instance/ an 50 percent de- 
crease in inappropriate behaviors, a finding 
substantiated by staff observation/ Self- 
reports from students and parents reveal 
improvement In parent-child relationship 
skljis, as a result of this aiternative school 
program. 

Contact ^ 

Mark L. Becker 

project Advocate 

210 S. Sixth Street* 

Geneva/ IL 60134 

(313) 232-7997 ^ I * 



POSITIVE ALTERNATIVES TO STUDENT 
SUSPENSION (P. A. S.S.) 

St. Petersburg/ Florida School Board Of 
Pinellas County 

Program . The P.A.S.S. Program was be- 
gyft In 1972 and includes eight distinct pro- 
grams which involve students, paf^ents, 
teachars/ and other school staff in commu- 
nications skills development/ and general 
growth experiences. The initial focus of 
the program (created under a Title III 



PSEA grant which funded a Pupil Services 
^monstration Project), was to explore al- 
-ative approaches for meeting critical 
-nir needs in the county and to develop 
natives for students experiencing a 
s. However/ as the program evolved, 
Jon strategies were deilgned for pre* 
ive and developmental, as well as 
s/remediat interventions, 

jventive/^evelopmental. Activities 

Staff Development for a Humanistic 
School This program focuses on 
improving communications and expres- 
sion among the entire school staff. 
Programs are scheduled as one day 
workshops or as seminars which con- 
tinue during the. school year. Helping 
educational personnel explore construc- 
^tive responses to questloni such as 
'^How can I experience more pleasure 
from my work?" or "How can I be more 
effective in my Job?" is the focus of 
the sessions. ^ 

m Humanistic Activities in the Regular 

Classroom. P.A,S\S. has designed a 
twelve week program to help create a 
positive environment in the classroom. 
One hour each week is set aside for 
activities that encourage openness, 
sharing, social awareness and personal 
growth. The P.A.S.S. psychologist 
and/or social worker frequently ini- 
tiates the activities in target schools. 
As teachers participate In other 
P.A.S.S. programs, they are able to 
invent and initiate their own "humanis- 
tic'l activities. (Note: A descriptive 
outline of recommended activities is 
available upon request from P^A.S.S.) 

m Basic Encounter for Secondary School 
Students . This is a guided group in- 
teraction program for students. Ses- 
sions are held once a week for two 
hours either during or after school. 
The program lasts 12 weeks. Develop- 
mental group counseling and other ap- 
plied behavioral science techniques are 
used. Students are introduced to the 
program through classroom visits by 
the P.A.S.S. psychologist and social 
worker. Participation is voluntary/ 
although some students* are encouraged 
to participate by school staff or 
parents. 

• Basle Encounter for School Personnel . 
This ~ is a guided group ihteristion 



program for teseheri. Small group 
aneounter activities; including values 
clarification and transactional analysis, 
art usid |o help teachers explore 
meaningful topics . Particlparits meet 
once a week for twelve weaks. Each 
session lasts two hours and Is held 
after school . ^ 

Parent Training Groups . P. A.S.S. 

has developed a six sessjon program 
for parents. Each session lasts two 
hours and sessions are scheduled in 
th^ evening so that parents can at- 
tend. Techniques of parent effective- 
ness training, behavior modification , 
transactional analysis and values clari- 
fication are used. 



Crisis/Remedial Components 

9 Time-Out Room . . This is an alternative 
educational environment for temporary 
placement of students when approp- 
riate--but is viewed positively by 
school staff. The room is designed so 
that students have time to talk aut 
problems with a "facllltative listener." 
The "listener'* helps students forecast 
consequences, sxplore alternativis, 
make decisions; and develop sptsifjc 
plans which frequently lead to more 
productive behavior In the student*s 
regular classes. Students can request 
the services or be sent by the school 
personnel. - 

' m A Student's School Survival Course . 

This course Is designed for students 
who have displayed frequent behavioral 
problems^ at school. This 12 week pro- 
, gram teaches students that It Is pos- 
sible to survive in school and to re- 
ceive positive feedback from teachers 
and other students. The program re- 
quires a skilled leader and a time com- 
mitment of one hour weekly for each 
group. 

0 A Student's Home Survival Course / 

This coTjrse helps students find ways 
of positively working out relationships 
at home and dealing with problems 
they experience with their parents or 
siblings. The course uses the tech* 

* ' nlques/ and principles of Reality 
Therapyi Transactional Analysis and 
Rational Behavior Therapy. It is also^ 
held for twelve weeks and can be pre- 
sented?^during or after ^school . 



Physical Set-Up . The courses and activi- 
ties are available throughout the school 
year in selected schQOls throughout Pinellas 
County, and in response to requests for 
them. Depending on the size of the group, 
they are held in classrooms, or other suit- 
able school space. 

Target Population . Wfiile some of the 
P.A.S.S. offerings are still directed at stu- 
dents whose behavior problems can result in 
suspension from sohool, more of them seem 
to be equally suitable J[or students, pa- 
rents, and school personnel who may or 
may not be experiencing particular or 
serious difficulties. That is, virtually 
anyone can benefit from concentrating on 
improving his or her self-knowle<^ne, com- 
munication skills, and general awareness of 
others. As the P.A.S.S, staff puts it in 
writing about the humanistic school course: 
"Participation is open to ill school personnel 
with the rationale that the cooperation of 
each staff member Is necessary to effectively 
humanize the school setting." 

Staff . The psychologists, social workers, 
and counselors^ are required to have mas- 
ter's degrees in their respective fields,' In 
addition, they must have experienced work- 
shops In sefected related techniques and 
therapy C^^Q^t values clarification, effec- 
tiveness training skills), be proficient in 
planning. Implementation^ and delivemng 
staff development prggrams and providing 
direct services for students. They are tx- 
peeted to be skilled group leaders and able 
to conduct humanistic activities^ survival 
courses, and encounter groups. Finally # in 
addition to implementing most of the eight 
courses, they staff the time-out rooms. 

Time-out room workers are required to have 
at least a bachelor's degree in one of the 
applied behavior sciences with either real 
experience or relevant training in establish- 
ing helping relationships with youth. 

Budget . Since use of additional equipment 
and materials is minimal # operational costs 
for P.A.S.S. are mostly attributable to the 
salaries of a school psychologist and social 
worker, and a trme-out room worker for 
each participating schooL Using spring 
1980 figures, the per student cost ii esti- 
mated at approximately five dollars, if half 
or mor.B of the students In each schoal used 
the p/a.S.S. services. 

/ ^ * 

Evidence of Effectiveness . Early evaluation 
data comparing senior high schools that had 
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P,A*S,S, prQgpams and schools that did 
n^t, raveaj a significant irsducUon In sus- 
pensions during tha early years of the pro- 
gram. On the basis of current data, 
Pinellas County Has extended the P.A.S.S. 
program from the Qriginal three demonstra- 
tion schools to 13. 

Contact 

Dr. Ralph E. Bailey 
Mr* John Kackley 

Positive Arternatives to Student Suspensions 

(P.A.S.S.) ^ 

Euclid Center 

1015 Tenth Avenue North 

St. Petersburg, Florida 33705 

(813) 822-0158 



FOR LOVE OF CHILDREN 
WILDERNESS SCHOOL 
Harpers Ferry, West Virginia 



(FLOC) 



' program . The FLOC Wilderness School is 
a privately operated/ outdoar-llving resi- 
dential program licensed by the West 
Virginia Department of Education. The pro- 
gram began in 1972 and works wHh boys 
from 9 to 15 years old with serious behavior 
and academic problsms or those who ma|^ be 
in trouble ^with the law. Schools/ courts, 
and parents can make referrals to the 
school. 

The Wilderness school is an uhtradltlonal, 
learning and life experience for students. 
It is designed to help students get In touch 
with themselves, learn how. to relate and 
Mve with others, and how to learn for them- 
selves. 

The Wilderness set|ing Is the environment 
i^he boys live in^ adapt to, and eKperlence. 
A group of ten boys lives with two coun- 
selors in a large weatherproof tent for a 
year. The students plan their activities 
each week and make all arrangements for 
them. Usually this requires detailed plan- 
ning and scheduling/ collecting information, 
materials, equipment and other resources, 
and making sure that their regular camp 
responsibilltiei_axf JQ§t?.^ 

There are no regular classroom sessions in 
this alternative /'program. Instead, Instruc- 
tions are presented as the need for parti- 
cular skills and knowledge emerge. For 
e?<ample, math may be taught when measur- 
ing quantiti^ in cooking or In measuring 



w^d and calculating distance for hikes. 
Grammar Is taught when letters are written 
requesting information. ^ Reports on activi- 
ties and social studies are made which relate 
to current events, including the history and 
laws of people and places students visit* 

Because of the wide variety of activities 
that can be set for a week, the trainers/ 
instructorfr may range from the program 
eounselors, cooks, or other staff, to park 
service personnel , geologists , museum 
glides, artists, or craft workers. 

The weekly plan that each village (I.e., 
group of 10) draws up becomas; in fact, a 
contract, if anyone experiences a problem, 
or cannot fulfill his part in the planned 
activities, he must work out with the whole 
group, since all are parties to the contract.^ 
A great deal of Interpersonal- and self- ^ 
learning^ occurs in the group context as the * 
boys experience how the actions and atti- 
tudes of one person affect the plans and 
well-being of others. When difficulties and 
problems arise, they are settled by group 
discussibn, regardless of the time required 
to reach a decision. Staff members have 
veto power over group decisions but use It 
with great restraint. Ipstead, they prefer 
to guide students into appropriate activities 
and behaviors through their own group 
deliberations on the issues involved. 

Students take bo^ personality and academic 
tests upon admission to the program, and 
academic tests are repetted every six 
months. An intake Interview at the school 
is required of all students and their pa- 
rents. When a student leaves, he has a 
joint meeting with school staff, his parents, 
and the referring agency where past pro- 
gress is reviewed and future progress en- 
couraged . 

Each week staff family workers telephone 
the boys' parents to discuss problems and 
progress and reinforce the importance of 
parental cooperation. Counseling sessions 
for parents living In the same generar area 
are encouraged so that they^ can share and 
work together on^ matters Related to their 
children. One weekend/ per month, the 
school closes down while alPthe students go 
home for a four/day weekend. Parents are 
expected to provide transportation and ap- 
propriate supervision for their children 
during these visits. 

Physical Set-up . /The school is located in a 
rugged, woode4/ area about 12 miles from 
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the town of Harpers Ferry, and 8 miles 
over rough terrain from the nearest road. ^ 
One permanent building hausas offices, 
suppjies, a library (but no TV), lounge/ 
meeting area, and food services.^ Shower 
and toilat facilities are located in a separ- 
ate% detached shelter, and laundry is done 
off-campus. Each group of 10 boys lives 
with t\vo male counselors in a large weather- 
proof tent for a ^ear. This grouping con- 
stitutes a^soclal entity called a "village." 
Two days a week, the villege cooks in its 
own i-ampsite. Otherwise, the four villages 
eat in a single building. Students are 
required to assist in the cooking and camp 
maintenance chores. 

Target Population . FLOC draws Tf^ 40 stu- 
dents' from Tfie surrounding region of Mary-% 
land, Virginia, and the District of Columbia, 
but soonr it expects to accept applicants 
from West .Virginia aW Pennsylvania as 
well. Currently, only boys participate in 
the PLOC programs, but a comparable pro- 
gram is being planned for girls. 

Among the admission cr!terla/are that the 
boys must be between the ages of 9 and IS 
and not be psychotic, retarded, nor have 
been sentenced for a particularly violent 
crime. The boy must state that he wants 
to attend the Wilderness School, and ha 
must have a family to whom he will return 
after his stay. A'lthough It varies some- 
what, -^^approximately 60 percent of the 
presanV students are white. All have 
lerious ^Isruptlve problems when they 
enter. ^-^--^ 

Staff . The staff of FLOC is selected 
primarily on the basis of their concern for, 
and ability to work closely and consistently 
with youngsters who. Have serious behavipr 
problems. Some are teachers and all haye 
teaching skills which are suited for this 
structured, but untradltionai , learning 
context. Th^ director is assisted by three 
supervisors, nine counselors, two family 
workers, ' tvyo maintenance workers, two 
cooks,^ and a secretary. Most staff are 
'men, but where It is feasible, women are 
employed. • ^ 

The professional staff reildes at the school 
during jcheir workdays, and Is, available to 
the boys for Individual or group counsel- 
ing/discussion sessions as requested. How- 
ever, emphasis of the program Is on groups 
tasks and problem solving rather th^ on 
therapy per se. VHlage counselors are ad- 
dressed as '»Chief Torn** or "Chief Joe," and 



participate^in g'^oup decisionmaking indirect- 
iy through the^ guidance and structure they 
provide their village. . 

Budget . Funds for operating FLOC Wilder- 
ness School come from the referring organi- 
^tions, Including Juvenile services, the 
courts, schools, and occasionally, parents. 
In some cases, the fees are divided between 
agencies and a few scholarships are avarh 
able for students who are in need of finan- 
cial assistance. The monthly cost per stu = 
dent In the spring of 1980 was $1,100 which - 
covered room, board, and tuition. 

Each village Is allocated a working fund to 
support its activities, but If the members 
elect to undertake a costly project (e.g., a 
trip to Maine or Florida) as some have done, 
they must raise the extra money required 
themselves. The process of handling their 
village jnd or raising extra' money- pro- 
vides additional learning opportunities for 
students. 

Evaluation . Records show that 70 percent 
of the boys who^ lived at FLOC for a period 
of six months' to two years retu^rned 16 
, their regular schools and to their homes 
without experiencing further . serious 
troubles with school or legal authorities. 
During their first year at home, family 
workers contact the parents of i^eturned 
students, each month to follow upj on the 
students' adjustment and continued progress 
at home and in school. Phone and letter 
surveys over the years Indicate a high level 
of satisfaction' with accomplishments of the 
FLOC Wilderness School among students^ 
parents, school, and other referring agen- 
cies as well as the FLOC staff itself. 
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Mr. Philip Rosenbaum, Director 

For Love -^of Children Wilderness School 

Rt. 2, Box 314-B 

Harpers Ferry, West N^lrginla .25425 
(304) 725-2823 



ESTSIDi ALTERNATIVE SCHOOL 
Omaha, Nebraska - . 

Program / Westslde Alternative ' School Is 
designed for students who are having or 
who have displayed inappropriate behavior 
or are frequently truant. Its goal Is to 
return students to the regular high school 
program within one school year* The pro- 



gram focuses on aGademics^ parental Jn- 
volvement, and vocational training. The 
program operates on a double session 
schadule. Half of the approximately 80 stu- 
dents attend' acadamic , classas and partlGl- 
pate in Gounseling during the morning, and 
go to vocational classes for the afternoon. 
The other students do the same in rev^rs'e 
order. 

Students from grades 10 through 12 are re- 
ferred to the Westside Alternative School 
mostly "from suburban Westside High School ^ 
with others attending from the area paro- 
chial schooU Each referral is reviewed by 
an admissioni committee consisting of a 
school psychologist. Alternative School 
staff, and counselors and student deans of 
Westside High (and parochial school coun- 
selor when appropriate). When a student is 
accepted, a complete needs assessment is 
conducted and a suitable program Is devel- 
oped to meet his or her identified needs. 
In addition, the staff meets with the stu» 
dent and parents to clarify the program 
goals and procedures, and, to develop a 
statement of understanding lo be signed by 
all involved. 

The usual five-unit semester of academic 
content Is divided into thrfee and one-half 
week units to provide mora manageable and 
precise learning segments as well as quickter 
and more frequent feedback on achievement. 
At the' end of each unit, reports are issued 
and feedbacl< Is solicited from parents/ 
When the semester ends, the student's scho- 
lastic record and behavior pattern is re- 
viewed, a conference held with the parents, 
and a decision Is reached about whether the 
student is ready to return to the regular 
high schooh Most students are ready to 
return within two semesters (I.e., one aca- 
demic year). > 

The vocational portion of the program is lo- 
cated—in a nearby technical LChool and is 
taught by that schools regular faculty. 
The Alternative, School students join the 
regular vocational students in classes. 
Courses are career-oriented (e.g*, me- 
chanics, culinary arts, and hair cutting). 
For business courses, however, students go 
to Westside High or the parochial school and 
take part in regular classes. 

Weekly group counseling ,sesslon$ are held 
at the Alternative School and arp largely 
oriented toward ^ acquiring life skills and 
making career decisions. Speakers .from 
relevant social agencies or businesses often 



come in to talk with, the students. Those 
students in need of special help or thera- 
peutic counseling work with the secondary 
school psycl^logist or are referred to com' 
munity agerfcies for assistance with their 
problims. 

Physical Set-up . The Alternative ScheolJ* 
housed in a facility fented from a church 
and removed from Westside High. Students 
are responsible for their own transportation. 
The Alternative School and the vocational 

technical-school both - separate^ -the-^stude^ 

from their regular high school peer groups 
and habits (except for those business stu- 
dents who return to the regular school^ for 
classes). The difference in schedules also 
contributes to the separation. 

Target Population . On an average day, the 
student body numbers about 80 r with ap- 
proKimately 130 participants each school 
year. Students come from grades 10 
through 12 of Westside High School or the 
parochial high school in what is essentially 
a suburban area. Boys and girls are pre- 
sent In about equal numbers, and 90 per- 
cent of the students are white. Grades 11 
and 12 are more heavily represented than is 
grade 10. ApproKimately 90 percent of the 
students who enter have an overall pattern 
of failure in school, and some have devel- 
oped patterns of truancy and unaccept^le 
behavior as well. 

Staff . The Alternative School staff consists 
^ of a full-time director and four teachers, 
plus two teacher aides, a secretary, and a 
combined counselor and reading specialist. 
In case reviews, they are supplemented by 
the school psychologist, regular school 
deans, and counselors, who may also be 
called upon if needed at other times. The 
Westside High School principal is the chief 
administrator of the program. The staff is 
recruited from the regular high school aca- 
demic departments because of their interest 
in -and success with the kinds of students 
who attend the Alternative School. 

Budget . An average yearly cost for the 
Westside Alternative School In the spring of 
1980 was estimated at around $130,000, of 
which apprOKimately 85 percent would be 
charged to salaries. ^ 

Evidence of Effectiv e n^-^s. Because of the 
carefully structured mature of the Westside 
Altarnative School program and the eKten* 
Siva attention to Individual students, disci- 
\ pline problems within the school are minimal^ 



Data reveal that 70 percent af all students ContaCt 

return to iheir regular schooi or graduate, „. . 

and most do lo in 1.9 seme5ters--iust short Mr. David Fitzekam, Director 

of the' one year period mantioned In the Wastaide Alternative achool 

program goal- Fyrthepmore, staff, stu- 5345 Wast Center Road 

dints', and parents' respanses all indicate Omaha, NebrasKa 581^4 

satlsfactron with the program. (402) 391-2/78 



